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The American Froebel Union. 





The American Froebel Union will meet on the last Tuesday in 
‘August at No. 4 Park Street, Boston, and continue four days, morn- 
ing and afternoon. The first meeting will be a private business 
meeting of the members, at ten o’clock. At twelve o’clock the 
reading of papers and discussions will begin, on various points, such 
as the relations of the kindergarten with public and private schools, 
— charity kindergartens under the auspices of churches, town 
councils, munificent individuals, private associations, advantages and 
disadvantages of each, — statements of principles, — descriptions of 
methods, — dangers to be avoided, —reports of auxiliary societies, 
&c.—Persons, wishing to read papers on any subject may address 


the acting president-—Miss E. P. Peabody, Concord, Mass. 


_— 





About Kindergartens. 





[We translate the following concise article from the German 
periodical ‘‘Kindergarten”, published at Weimar. Our readers will 
enhance the interest of the cause in our country by having it re- 
printed in the daily and weekly press. The author is C. Fulda of 
Marburg, a member of the “German Froebel Union”| 
__ Although much has been written and said about these institu- 
tions existing now for more than forty years, the public still has very 
inadequate ideas of this important and interesting mode of edu- 
cation, so.that a few short hints concerning it may be welcome to 
many. 

Thoughtful parents are, no doubt, sufficiently aware, how very 
detrimentally precocious schooling acts upon the sound development 
of body and mind, how it destroys all the freshness and pleasure of 
learning, and how it burdens only too frequently the whole life with 
the most mischievous consequences. ; 
_, The healthier a child is, the more its life manifests itself in un- 
tiring activity. Before it is ready for school, it must accomplish a 
weighty task, it must satisfy an imperative demand of nature. By 


body ; it must gather the elements of all the knowledge which later 
life needs; it must exercise and strengthen its senses, to fit them for 
the reception of the abundant material of instruction. 

__ Nature herself shows the only right way to accomplish this. 
With her, all development begins with the practical. First the thing, 
then the idea; first the deed, then the thought; first seeing and 
hearing, then thinking; first development of the body, then of the 


gins her work of education of the child with the sensuous, the ma- 
terial, with doing. She gave the child as a powerful, irresistible in- 
stinct, the relish of play. Play is the child’s suitable, natural, 
earnest work; in play it develops best and most naturally all the 
powers of body and mind. A playing child is wholly a child—a 
complete child—; and in as much as it finds highest happiness and 
purest joy in the full gratification of its inner and outer demands of 
nature, the demons of ill humor and evil habits can not harm it. 

Yet, although mental over-excitement at so tender an age is 
direct poison for body and mind, it does not follow that in the first 
six years the child is to be left unguarded to all chance influences. 
For these first years are the most important for the moral grounding 
of the human being. The work of education consists of instruction 
and discipline; the former forms the mind, the latter forms the 
character; the former requires a certain amount of physical matur- 
ity, the latter begins with the first breath of life. Discipline is the 
result of influences and impressions of the surroundings; in the first 
six years of life the character must be formed and started in the 
direction in which instruction and life are henceforth to develop it. 
“The child is father to the man”, says an English poet; and never 
has a deeper truth been spoken. “Let no one think”, says Goethe, 
“that he can overcome the first impressions of his life”. And, in 
sooth, they are controlling for all subsequent periods. A joyful, 
happy childhood is like sunshine to the whole life and is of the 
greatest importance for the whole inner development of the child. 

Now the kindergarten would contribute its mite in making 
childhood thus happy. By offering the little ones an indispensable 
educational factor in the intercourse with others of the same age 
under the supervision of intelligent and sympathetic adults, it pre- 
pares in the first place a favorable soil for a successful education. 
Here, however, a clear appreciation of child-nature, of the wants 
of children in their mental and bodily life must prevail, 

In a long succession of charming games and occupations, care- 
fully arranged and gradually rising from simplest beginnings, the 
child is gradually trained to creative activity, to love of order, to 
the love of the true and of the good, to obedience, and to the 
loving observation and cultivation of nature. By conversations and 
stories, sympathy and intelligence are aroused; by easy work, lying 
within the reach of the child’s powers, the members and the senses 
are developed and fitted for full use in later hfe. A garden reveals 
to them the life of nature; they are led to observe ail life about them 
and to take intelligent care of it. Movement-games in which every 
part of the body is exercised, develop their bodily strength and 
agility and do all that gymnastic exercises are expected to do. The 
absence from home during three or four hours enables the mothers, 
on the one hand, to attend to domestic and social duties withou: 
hinderance; while the short separation, on the other hand, only en- 
dears the home and the parents to the children. With the same 
joyful eagerness with which they hasten in the morning to the kin- 
dergarten, they return to their mother ; and the influence of family- 
life is enhanced in power and freshness. 

Hence, too, kindergartens have spread rapidly in all civilized 
countries and have everywhere been joyously welcomed by old and 
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After the Kindergarten — What? 

















































[We are prevailed upon to publish the following letter on this 
subject, because the coveted realization of the scheme it indicates, 
failed. We do it in the hope of opening discussion, and in the hope 
of arousing some of our active philanthropists to the urgency of the 
reforms indicated in the letter. A model or experimental school 
such as the one fore-shadowed in this letter, would do a great deal 
of good.] 

April, 1879. 
My Dear ...... : 

What you ask of me, is very difficult to do; besides I should 
so much prefer to know what the good people of F...... wish, be- 
fore I present any details. However, you in your truth and good- 
ness always know best ; and I comply—although to a limited extent 
so far as details are concerned. Indeed, the working out of details 
needs a knowledge of the people who work with us, the circum- 
stances of the country and of the town, and a variety of things I 
can only get there or from there. — On the whole, the work — after 
kindergarten proper — must proceed on the same principles. Ex- 
perience, practice, life are still of primary importance ; instruction, 
precept, history are secondary, since they derive their value from 
the influence they exert upon the former. Of course, with widening 
experience, growing skill, expanding life — instruction, precept, and 
history become more and more important—because more valuable— 
in as much as the young human being can apply them, live up to 
them more and more readily, in as much as they influence his life 
more and more efficiently, in as much ashe learns by and by to 
supplement his own experience with that of others, to profit from 
the successes and discomfitures — the history — of others. Living 
with others of the same age, he has learned that he is subject to the 
same laws, to look upon the experience of others as his own — he is 
prepared to be truly benefited by history in his own life; ‘living with’ 
his parents, kindergarteners &c., he has learned that their experience 
is wider and deeper than his, he is prepared to respect their wisdom 
and to put their precepts into his practice to apply their instruction 
in his work. You see, that with a child, so trained, history is some- 
thing of which we have as yet very little conception — it is our own 
past experience making ws better and wiser, rather than a knowledge 
of interesting facts for purposes of amusement or criticism. 

Again, the child is still to be treated as a growing organism, 
individually,—and as a part of the growing social organism; hence 
self-dependence, self-assertion on the one hand, and self-control, a 
spontaneous subordination to higher, wider spheres, to superior 
powers or laws, to greater aims on the other hand, —are still the 
great ultimate ends of our work, the highest fruits of our efforts: 
‘unity in universality’ is still the watchword. Consciously, he must as- 
sert himself more and more firmly according to his individuality as 
a healthy, useful member of the whole; consciously, he must depend 
for his own happiness more and more upon his own resources. — 
Hence, in their work, games, common purpose, and division of labor 
become more and more firmly united so far as their purposes are 
concerned; the individual members become more and more distinct 
so far as their parts or tasks in the attainment of the purposes are 
concerned ; just as in the evolution of higher organisms from the 
lower.—Thus the child learns to respect his individual tendencies, 
tastes, and powers for the happiness they give to others, seeing how 
much happiness they bring to him; he “ves into the ¢rve interpre-., 
tation of “loving his neighbor as himself, and God above all things.” 
Self-respect and love grow to be the innermost motive — the soul — 
of his being and doing—he grows to be a “God-man” in the purest, 
highest—and in no way mystic—sense of the word. Of course, it 
is useless to add that, in all the work, the derivative laws of growth 
— laid down in my four lectures— are to be observed: that the 
child is to be self-active, that all it does most occupy and strengthen 
his whole being, that all material gained must be immediately ap- 
plied—used, enjoyed, &c. But [ will try to sketch in a few hints 
how the child may be led from the child-garden into the school, or 
(I should prefer to say) into the youth-garden, which is to prepare 
him for “complete living”. Of course, the sketch is liable to modi- 


characters of the parents, the circumstances of the place, of the 
country, and—most of all—with the gains of experience. For con- 
venience’ sake, I show first, how the gifts of the kindergarten can 
be extended into the youth-garden ; then how the present school- 
work may be accomplished on similar principles ;_ then, a few hints 
on the inter-penetration of the two, I confine myself, for the 
present, to the work of children not more than 1o or 11 years old. 


BUILDING-BLOCKS: These present, at present, the numbers two 
and three: two in the third and fourth gifts; three in the fifth and 
sixth. The extension would be a gift in which the number five is 
the basis of subdivision. Four is ommitted, because it is a derivative 
of two. More will not be needed, because five will introduce the 
decimal system, which embraces all numbers, and because all sub- 
sequent numbers will yield to synthesis and analogy. To avoid mis- 
apprehension, I will state right here, that in playing or working with 
this ‘gift’, the children a/ways unite in groups, and that the dimen- 
sions are on the basis of the metric systen (or ought to be). —In 
form, the present gifts represent the cube, the rectilinear plane, the 
straight line; a new gift will present the sphere, (with the circle and 
curved surface); the cylinder — and (derived from it) the cone, with 
its sections, the prism and (derived from this) the pyramid. — In the 
construction and use of these, the principles and practice of the pre- 
vious gifts are applied. You know that Egoebel foreshadowed these 
things, but he had not the time to carry them out. 


TABLETS are followed naturally by Mr. Bradley’s parquetry, and 
by filling net-figures, drawn by the children on paper, with water- 
color. Tablets introducing the circle are called for. 

Sticks are followed by whittling, &c. Sorrenep PEas yield to 
wax-pellets, tacks and glue. 

Prastic cay does not yie/d, but is supplemented with carving 
(potatoes, turnips, soft wood) wax-work, modeling in gypsum, 

Fo.pInc leads to paste-board work ; CUTTING, to silhouettes, 
scroll-sawing ; WEAVING, to rugs &c.; INTERLACING and INTER-TWIN- 
ING to basket-making, cords, ropes, frames. 

In Drawinc, the quarter inch net yields to one-halfinch, one inch, 
to points, the blank surface; the wire net is used for perspective 
drawing, the compasses in curvelinear designs. Drawings a great 
helper, too, in Natural History and Geography. 

You see the vastness of the field thus opened, as well as the 
flexibility of the scheme, its adaptability to new circumstances, to the 
profits ot experience. Now to the work of the school.” 


READING and wRITING go, at first, hand in hand, are wsed in 
labeling, describing articles seen or desired; at last information is 
sought in books.—Again, little stories are written and read ; (I saw 
a dog; it ran), accounts of experience in short simple sentences—on 
the slate, the black-board &c. ; afterwards similar enjoyment and 1n- 
formation is sought in books. -At all times the child handles the 
material gained, as it does the gifts ; every new discovery, every new 
skill is at once applied in varied synthesis of imitation and invention. 
It is of little concern whether or not the child will after the tenth 
year have read as many “readers” as in our present way ; but itis 


a matter of great concern that he will have understood all that he, 


has read and—what is more—that he will be able to apply all that 
he has gained by reading and to reproduce, to write what he read, 
and to write things “tas good”; he will have learned to make proper 
use of reading and writing, he will not swell the number of those 
who apply for the ¢vashy books in our libraries, nor the number of 
those who write them. 

ARITHMETIC and Geometry are taught all along, as you know, 
for the gifts are built on number and form; but every week pleasing, 
practical exercises (or games) are arranged in which the results of 
daily analysis are systematized and if you choose to call it so—auto- 
matized. ‘Games’ of barter, of buying and selling, of manufactur- 
ing and shipping, of mensuration, &c., are followed by ‘games’ of 
addition, subtraction, &c., in which she children are as busy as the 
teacher. : 

Natura History of Plants as well as of Animals is taught (?) 
or rather studied in the school-garden ‘and in excursions. Reading 
and writing, arithmetic and geometry are great aids in these studies. 
Important forms of life, which the neighborhood does not supply 
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any rate the child will know familiarly the plants and animals of the 
vicinity in their growth and life, and will be able to give (intelligent- 
ly) expression to his knowledge in speech, in writing, and in drawing, 
as well as to apply his knowledge in the garden and the nursery. 

GEOGRAPHY is, at first, confined to the schoolgarden, the town 
and its surroundings ; excursions are mapped by the children, they 
learn to take bearings from trees, the sun, the stars, with the com- 
pass, to estimate distances and determine them. Those who have 
made excursions — and there should never be too many, for fear of 
making mere picnic-parties—relate their experiences with the aid of 
maps of their own construction. Gradually we travel by analogy 
and —from the tops of mountains as it were—to greater distances : 
the county, the state, around the world, mapping our excursions on 
large slate-globes, properly prepared, and I should be very much as- 
tonished, if by the time the child has reacted the eleventh year—it 
did not have a very intelligent idea of the earth’s surface. 

History is confined to biographical and other incidents, clust- 
ering as much as possible around the chid’s home, and illustrating 
great virtues. The relations among human beings in the family, in 
the town, in the state, in commerce, in manufacture, in conveyance, 
&c. are studied and applied in living exercises— here, too, reading 
and writing are great aids. 

_ SincinG and music are treated similarly, forming, so to say, a 
pleasant back-ground or atmosphere for the whole work. 

After the tenth and eleventh year, when thus prepared and 
“founded”, the child is ready for the specialists, may be entrusted to 
them for certain hours without fear that he will be warped. Now 
you supply where you deem it necessary, not forgetting however the 
out-line character and flexibility of my sketch. 

I have said nothing in this sketch of Natural Philosophy and 
Chemistry, principally ‘because I would rather work that out in a 
special and exceedingly careful way. It can not be the Natural 
Philosophy and Chemistry of books, but only such phenomena and 
experiments as the vicinity — in factories, fields, and forests — and 
the child’s constructive skill and powers of observation afford and 
persuit. You remember our talks about this point. I am a little 
further than I was, at that time, but have still a great way to go be- 
fore indicating a plan. Of course, this applies (because it includes 
them) to a number of occupations not mentioned in my hasty sketch. 
I ought to have more time and, particularly, consultation with think- 
ing men, before I can apply my ideas on these points. 

Concerning the inter-penetration of the two—kindergarten and 
school—it is found in the application of the same principles of treat- 
ment to the two; I need not go into further details for you, so far 
as these are concerned. Again you find it in the fact that all the 
material for work offered by the kindergarten can be used to express 
(more clearly than language) all that is gained by “school’-studies, 
so far as elementary instruction is concerned. The almost time- 
honored antagonism between oral and text-book instruction would 
be /aid forever by such a scheme, not in favor of either, but in favor 
of a third principle — instruction by experience —, which would make 
use of both as circumstances, the necessities of the case, and ex- 
pediency might dictate. Ina future letter I shall say more upon 
this point, if your trustees do nét lose heart. H. 


Some Experiences of a ‘'rained Nurse. 








A trained nurse writes to Mad. Marenholtz-Buelow: “When 
I arrived at Barbeyieux (in France) my two pupils, 3 and 1% years 
old, understood not a word of German. The children had, hereto- 
fore, been cared for by the mother, the house-servant, and some- 
times the cook. They were tenderly attached to the girls and, 
whenever they saw them, they wanted to go with them. ‘The cold 
surroundings pained me much and increased the difficulty of my 
work, But I thought of Froebel and strove like him to leave the 
attainment of my aim to time. Above all it was necessary that the 
children should understand me; therefore I spoke only German and 
showed them, if possible, the object named, e. g. bread &c. They 
leamed much from pictures. I spoke in shortest sentences, which I 
gtadually extended. 

A great difficulty I met in the fearful disobedience of the little 


Every minute he changes his idea ; he flies, instead of running, is so 
excited in all the games that he has the appearance of one with 
fever. Every occupation that I took up, could be kept only for a 
number of seconds; but before taking them up fully, I wanted to be 
able to enliven them with words. 

The little sister was in full contrast with the boy; she sat for 
hours in one place, head down, and would neither speak nor look at 
any one. With her I began to joke, to run, and to play. Ina 
short time she played alone, then with her brother very nicely ; now 
she is almost as lively as he, her intellegt is fully aroused. 

When Edmond had commenced to speak German quite well — 
in September — I commenced to give him some occupation for 
a quarter of an hour every day. At first, it was quite difficult, and 
I had to make use of all my eloquence in order to fix his attention. 
Gradually he improved ; he began, as it were, to control himself. 
Then I increased occupation-time to 30 minutes, 45 minutes, and 
now it has reached two hours. 

I am justified in saying that Edmond is interested in all the 
Froebel occupations ; they are his treasures ; if I let him play with 
the building-blocks, he looks upon it as a reward. He very much 
prefers the ““German”’ building-chest, to his large one. He is very 
fond of embroidery, too, very eager, and happy when he has fin- 
ished something. For every finished work he gets a sou, which he 
gives to the poor. 

With ball, cube, and cylinder he has even learned to discover 
similarities and differences; and he expresses himself quite clearly 
and distinctly. There is no surface nor edge in this house which he 
has not already studied and compared. I lead him from the surface 
to the material, and we have the liveliest conversations. Thus I see 
my pupils develop daily, according to the methods of our dear mas- 
ter, Froebel; I, too, am a proof of Froebel’s principle, that all 
knowledge must be gathered from experience. 

Sometimes I thought I must be able to combat Edmond’s naughti- 
ness with severity ; but whenever I spoke to him in a severe tone, he 
became more angry and excited. My anger could not neutralize his 
anger, hence, I opposed to his excitability the greatest calmness, and 
I rejoice in my success. I try to explain to him in perfect calmness, 
why I say and do certain things, and after a short struggle with him- 
self he comes to me of his own accord to tell me that he will be good. 

These occurences decrease very rapidly in frequency. Sometimes 
I appeal to his feelings, and it is touching, how he then tries to 
please me. I thought to benefit him by telling him stories in which 
other children had his faults, but he listened reluctantly and peev- 
ishly. But when I tell him of good children, he hugs me and says : 
“Oh, how I love you, when you tell me such stories.” I have no- 
ticed, too, that example is more efficient than words. It is strange 
how quickly children notice it, when we commit faults for which we 
upbraided them.” 

Correspondence. 

Dear Mr. Hailmann.—I do wish you could have been at the 
closing exercises of Miss Garland’s Training class on Wednesday, 
June 11th, when twenty-two cultivated ladies, several of them 
mothers, graduated. Of their beautiful essays, three very fine ones 
were read: one on the “New and Old Education”, by Miss Page of 
Danvers, who has been on school committee there for years and, at 
last, became so interested in the kindergarten that she must needs 
take the training, coming to Boston from Danvers, twenty miles 
away, three times a week tor seven months.—I hope she will repeat 
the reading of this essay at a Reform Meeting in Princeton, the first 
week in July. Another essay was on “Home, and its Expansion in 
the Kindergarten”, by Mrs. Wiggin; a third on “Seed-time and 
Harvest in Vegetable and in Human Nature”. Then there was an 
exquisite story, and a very beautiful original poem recited by the 
poetess, who also composed the song with which the exercises 
closed, after a short valedictory by myself. The ladies also per- 
tormed a lovely game invented by one of the class; an important 
folding lesson was given in which the audience took part, following 
the dictation by means of papers and lap-boards distributed. It was 
too bad that it. should be so private that only a small audience 








y. He possesses, at the same time, the lively French character. 


could be invited. Ba Pek. 
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Spring-Song for the Chauncey Hall Kindergarten. 
(One of the closing exercises of Mrs, Hatch’s training-class, June 1879.) 
BY 
MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 





Old mother earth woke up from sleep, 
And found she was cold and bare ; 
The Winter was over, the Spring was near, 
And she had not a dress to wear ! 


Alas ! she sighed with great dismay, 
Oh where shall I get my clothes ? 

There is not a place to buy a suit, 
And a dressmaker no one knows, 


I'll make you a dress, said the springing grass 
Just looking above the ground ; sie 
A dress of green of the loveliest sheen 
To cover you all around, — 


And we, said the dandelions gay, 
Will dot it with yellow bright ;— 
I'll make it a fringe, said forget-me-not, 
Of blue very soft and light.— 


We'll embroider the front, said the violets, 
With a lovely purple hue ;— 

And we, said the roses, will make you a crown 
Of red, jewelled over with dew.— 


And we'll be your gems, said a voice, from the shade 
Were the lady’s eardrops live— 

Orange is a color for any queen 
And the best that we have to give.— 


Old mother earth was thankful and glad, 
As she put on her dress so gay ;— 

And that is the reason, my little ones, 
She is looking so lovely to-day. 


a 
>_> 


— 4 Plea for Vnity. It is a matter of great regret to us 
that the congress of kindergarteners, planned by Miss Peabody for 
August, can not take place thissummer. Kindergarteners need 
above all things the unity among themselves which it was hoped 
that congress would establish, and the lack of which was undoubt- 
edly one of the causes of its failure. They preach unity of life, all- 
sided unification whose law — the attraction of similars — is at the 
very bottom of all their work. How can they hope to attain or 
even to approach it in their work, unless it is in themselves and 
among themselves ? 

Let us glance at this question with complete humility, so far as 
individual interest and tendencies come into play, with constant and 
unflinching respect for what we recognize as truth, so far as observed 
facts and established principles are concerned. All will admit — 
theoretically at least — that individual interests are in themselves of 
little importance in this and any other great work. It is if no mo- 








ment whatever that Mr. A or B, Mrs. C or D, Miss Eor F should 
be successful personally ; and their individual welfare must needs 
be disregarded, when it interferes in any way with the success of the 
true kindergarten. It is even of little moment that the services of 
the one or the other individual—however valuable—should be recog. 
nized, if such recognition would work injury to the cause. Indeed, 
personal success is a very unsafe criterion of worth, in as much as it 
may be due to a fortunate combination of circumstances, and 1s not 
unfrequently secured by concessions to error. It will even appear 
that, within certain limits, the amount of knowledge and skill sink 
into insignificance before higher considerations, such as earnestness 
of purpose, devotion to truth, and power of self-criticism. 

The object of the kindergarten movement is the diffusion of 
light on the subject of early education, The aim is, and must be, 
to reach the fathers and mothers in all the land, to convince them 
of the importance of early training, to show them the difficulties in 
the way, to teach them how these may be overcome. Everything 
else is insignificant compared with this. We may start kindergar. 
tens, private or public, for the poor or for the wealthv : only so far 
as they help in reaching the fathers and mothers of the coming peo- 
ple and awaken in them a conviction of their responsibilities and a 
determination to meet these responsibilities, will lasting good be done. 
The private kindergarten that tickles the vanity of a few wealthy 
families, the public kindergarten that is forced on a reluctant minor- 
ity of a school-board by a wiser majority, the charity kindergarten— 
whether it be sustained by a noble philanthropy or the proselyting 
mania of a church — will accomplish good, lasting good in the di- 
rection of truth only in so far as they enlist the sympathies of pa- 
rents and arouse their energies to the importance of early training 
and to the universal truth and beauty of Froebel’s principles of 
education. 

Unless this be done, a new caprice will undermine the private 
kindergarten, party-spirit or some other combination of ignorance 
and malice will curtail the efficiency of the public kindergarten or 
wholly subvert it, and the charity kindergartens will see their influ- 
ence neutralized by the home (?) or stifled by the church. 


We must gain the people, the whole people, not merely a few 
nabobs, a few pedagogues, or a score of committee-men. Nabobs 
lose their wealth, pedagogues are thrown out of employment, 
school-committee-men change their minds,—all die ;—but the people 
lives always, what it holds it never loses, the truth it has reached it 
never abandons, With the people we gain nabobs, pedagogues, 
school-committee-men, and all. _And we wust reach the people on 
the basis of principles that are equally important and equally dear to 
all,—rich and poor, men and women of all parties, of all sects and 
of no sects. The kindergarten is purely a humanizing institution 
and as such the common privilege of all. 

Do you not see, that such a work calls for unity of action? and 
that isolation means inadequate success and may — in spite of the 
best efforts—mean ultimate defeat? Did not your great master him- 
self crave unity of action on the part of many as the only means of 
full success ? 

Kindergarteners must meet in district, in state, in national con- 
ventions to exchange views and experiences. Exchanging views 
means correcting them ; exchanging experiences means enlarging the 
experience of each and all. They must meet so as to know each 
other, so as to get rid of those unkind jealousies that have made us 
the laughing stock of the superficial. We are aware that in most 
cases these jealousies arise from an anxiety . to keep the cause pure, 
to shield it against ignorance and corruption of all sorts ; but they 
are apt to degenerate into personal jealousies and into ridiculous 
self-glorification and unjust depreciation of others, whose earnestness 
and worth ought to be a protection to them and secure for them 
love and respect. : 

Such meetings for the sake of devising means and clearing the 
roads for concerted action will convince the people that we mean to 
act concertedly, that we have a great object of general interest i 
view, and will thus secure us the respectful attention of the people, 
an attention which isolation scarcely ever receives. Such meetings 
by adding to the strength of each that of all the others, nay of the 
whole, would make even the weakest of us a tower of might. 
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Best of all, such meetings would secure to us progress in the 
appreciation and further evolution of the truths indicated by Froe- 
bel. The kindergarten is not an invention of Froebel — pure and 
simple, but a growth of time. Many had paved the way. At no 
other time could he have been successful; for his success needed 
respect for the industries, respect for child-nature, for woman, for sci- 
ence. All who look upon Froebel in any other light will do barren 
work. Not knowing that he grew, they will not grow ; not knowing 
that he is a fruit of progress, they will denounce progress from him. 
Against such errors the meetings of kindergarteners will furnish 
the most effectual protection ; they will connect our work organic- 
ally with the past and future, and make us part and parcel of the 
great undving tree of progress, rendering our work, that will last but 
a day, a blessing for all time. , 

Do not tell me you are so overborne with work, that you cannot 
find the time for such meetings. You are overborne with work be- 
cause of your unfortunate or willful isolation; and the sympathy of 
your colleagues, gained by these meetings, will render your work 
easier, because more efficient. Do not tell me that your attainments 
are too modest to be of use in such a meeting. The most modest 
and least experienced of you can teach the wisest and best, if she 
will but trustingly give what she has. 

We trust that next year Miss Peabody will succeed in her 
praiseworthy enterprise of gathering a congress of kindergarteners in 
some convenient place. Nay, more, we hope and trust that next 
Christmas holidays will not pass without one or more such gather- 
ings in the East and West. 

Mothers’ Meetings.—Much ado is made about mothers’ 
classes,—and justly so, for they are of vast importance. Very little 
good will come from them, however, where one person—say, a kin- 
dcrgartener—inundates the ears of the mothers—if not with senti- 
mental cant and trite platitudes—with her knowledge of Froebel’s 
gifts and the like. The same rule, as with children, will hold good 
here: the mothers themselves must do. They must bring their ex- 
periences and troubles and difficulties and failures to the class; they 
must observe and experiment consciously ; there must be free and 
open exchange of views and criticisms. Whatever outside experien- 
ces the leader—the kindergartener—brings, must be freely discussed, 
applied and the results reported ; whatever new skill she gives them, 
must be practiced, extended, modified by each mother in her own 
work, and her success or failure brought to subsequent meetings for 
mutual improvement. . Other modes of procedure may be interest- 
ing to the mothers and may increase their stock of knowledge ;- but 
this alone will insure their growth as mothers, improving, elevating, 
ennobling them from within outwards. 

An incalculable amount of good might be done with the aid of 
mother’s diaries, in which she enters the results of her observations 
and experiments in the education of her children from earliest mo- 
ments. This would enable and urge her to work more intelligently, 
to avoid the recurrence of serious errors, to supply more efficient 
means of procedure, to emancipate herself from the slavery of mere 
maternal instinct and to make herself a loving artist in the glorious 
mission of motherhood. By the reading and discussion of such dia- 
ries in mothers’ meetings, the success of each one would show all 
the road to similar success, the failure of one would guard all others 
from similar failures, unusual difficulties would yield more readily 
before united insight and earnestness. Still more, by suitable com- 
binations of such diaries, Jaws would be discovered from whose 
clear recognition and enunciation wider circles, even the race, would 
derive untold benefit. This is the method of Science; and the 
mother must rise to it, if from the level of a mere breeder of children 
she would rise to the exalted position of a mother of humanity, 
leading her own children and their future companions to a higher 
evolution than her own. 








— August Koehler.—The June number of “Kindergarten” 
brings the sad tidings of the death of August Koehler of Gotha, one 
of the most earnest and most successful apostles of Froebel’s mode 
of education. Koehler died on the 22d of April in consequence of 


Oscar Mueller, who delivered the principal discourse at the 
funeral said of his life-work : 

“His life was wholly devoted to the education of the human 
race. His name is in intimate connection with names of high value 
in the history of education, and of a great moment for our country. 
It belongs directly with the names of Froebel and Middendorff; for 
Aug. Koehler is one of the first and most eminent among those who 
took up, carried on, and perfected the ideas and the work of those 
men. It is the work, which Rousseau and Pestalozzi had indicated 
and whose necessity they had proved,—to begin the education of 
man systematically and with careful regard for his nature in his 
earliest life. 

“It is not the intention of the kindergarten, as has been fre- 
quently maintained, to take away the education of the child from 
the place which nature has. indicated, nor from the hands which 
nature has consecrated with the mother’s love—from the home of 
the parents and from the hands of the mother—; but it is the inten- 
tion of the kindergarten, on the one hand, to educate mothers and 
trainers of children, who have appreciated the physical and mental 
powers of the human being, and who are familiar with all the 
means by which these powers can be influenced and properly edu- 
cated. On the other hand the purpose of the kindergarten is to 
place at an early age, about the third year of-life, a¢ the side of home 
training, training outside the family, whichemancipates the child in 
the communion with other children of an injurious self-love, and 
teaches it to subordinate itself to the whole and to lead a life within 
the laws of the community.” : 


“Whatever, now, the views of individuals may be concerning 
the principles and aims which our deceased friend, too, has advo- 
cated, what Dr. Wichard Lange, the editor of Froebel’s writings, 
has said of Froebel 1s also true of Koehler: ‘He who during his 
whole life, follows a single thought and serves this thought with ex- 
treme devotion and self-denial; he who, like him, can stake every- 
thing upon this thought and, if need be, submit to stoning and cruci- 
fixion for its sake ; he who, in this service, knows not wavering and 
hesitation nor, even, fatigue and who finds what the world calls 
happiness only and alone in the realization of this thought :—he is 
a great man, even if he had followed an error.’ 

“In this sense the deceased, too, has acted in word and deed, 
in the institutions established by him, in his writings and discourses, 
in his prominent activity as a leading member of the Froebel Union 
established at his instance.” 

Dr. C. Beyer said in a few words of tribute, among other things : 
“Modern Froebel pedagogy appreciates the great value of thy 
intellectual labors, the great value of thy practical method, warming 
head and heart, the disinterestedness of thy life and aims, above 
all:—the practical application of thy wonderful principle, gained 
from nature, thy principle of joy,—a principle which I would meet in 
every school and which will penetrate the work of all thy pupils, cul- 
minating in the words: “From joy, in joy, through joy, for joy /” 





For the ‘“New Education-”’ 


From an Address to a Training-Class. 


II. 
About opening kindergartens, it is very difficult to give advice. 
It is particularly difficult to anticipate the character of the soil, whose 
principal ingredients are the susceptibility and powers of appreciation 
on the part of parents and of the community at large. Yet these 
will exert a great influence, A community that is inclined to re- 
spect the kindergarten will help it even over the lack of experience 
and tact on the part of the kindergartener; whereas a community 
that is inclined to make light of its work, will hinder or neutralize 
the efforts even of the best. As a general rule, it is best not to urge 
the matter too persistently, nor even too enthusiastically in words, 
but to let the work — as much as possible — preach for itself. Of 
course, you will try to interest the mothers and, to a limited extent, 
the fathers; but it seems advisable to beware of forcing your own 
views on the subject of early training too peremptorily on those who 
have an honest experience of their own. Your views are based on 
theory and on the experience of others, and should be advanced 








a stroke of apoplexy that felled him on the 17th of April. 
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with modesty, though with unflinching loyalty to truth, before those 
who have gained an experience of their own through toil and hard- 
ship. 

In the price of your services the laws of supply and demand 
apply as surely to your work as they do to all other work. The 
more your work is appreciated, the more will people be willing to 
pay for it. Again, other circumstances being the same, the wealthier 
your customers, the more will they be willing — because able to pay. 
For a long time yet, however, our work will be that of pioneers, to 
whom the removal of obstacles to the cause is the main considera- 
tion. In the details of this, too, your own tact and knowledge of 
circumstances will have to decide. , ; 

Similar considerations will influence your outfit, The more 
your patrons appreciate your efforts, and the more they are able to 
give, the more complete can you make your outfit. Under all cir- 
cumstances, you should, of course, strive—modestly and contended- 
ly—to make the best of the means at your command. Ifyou can 
not have a garden connected with your kindergarten, you will rely 
on house-plants ; if these are not within your reach. you will be 
satisfied with still humbler means of paving the way for unification 
with nature. If you cannot get the fifth and sixth gifts, you will try 
to manage with the third and fourth; if you cannot Jdxuy folding, 
weaving, and other papers, you will manufacture them as neatly as 
possible yourselves ; and if, for this, circumstances render the use of 
finer and costlier paper impossible, you will not hesitate to press into 
service the commonest kinds, even of waste-paper. The manufac- 
turer of kindergarten-material is a great, a very great help to 
us; but circumstances may arise, when we must be able to 
get along well even without them, You should, at the same time, 
always be ready to welcome new material for play and occupation, 
if it is easily obtained and easily handled by the children. Every 
child’s occupation or game can be classed with Froebel’s and may 
sometimes take their place. 

Concerning the use of the gifts and occupations and the order 
of their introduction, the wants of the child and not the demand of 
the system offer the leading criteria. Thus a four-year old child 
that enters your kindergarten, has obtained in other ways many, if 
not most of the ideas, whose development lie in the first three gifts, 
and it would be improper to treat the four-year-old, as you would a 
three-year-old, or as you would a still younger nursery-plant. You 
may and will of course, use the first three gifts; but you will attack 
them where they offer interesting points to the child, and not where 
the manual begins, Again you will never wholly give up the use of 
any gift. Even in connection with the sixth gift, you will often use. 
the third and sometimes the first and second—especially in group- 
work. The members of different classes of gifts are, too, introduced 
close together: e. g. the square tablets shortly afler the third gift, 
and the stick and points almost at the same time. Similarly the oc- 
cupations are brought in at a sufficiently early period to throw their 
light on the ideas they are intended to make clear; e. g. the folding 
and weaving as soon as the surface is about to be seen and grasped, 
the embroidery, as soon as the line is about to take hold &c. Among 
the earliest occupations plastic clay, (mud-pies), the sand-pile, string- 

-ing straws and papers or beads are the most important, always fas- 
cinating because always meeting the child’s wants. 

In the use of your superior knowledge and skill, you should be 
sparing enough not to interfere with the child’s self-dependence, and 
liberal enough to enable the child to accomplish its purposes and to 
form ever higher purposes. It is well to leave the child to self-direc- 
tion as much as its powers will warrant, but if you go beyond this limit, 
you are liable to discourage the child and to hinder development 
where you intend to aid it. Dictation, telling how, showing, finish- 
ing, making-up, improving &c., are means placed in your hands for 
judicious and intelligent use, wherever they may be serviceable ; but 
here, too, your own tact must guide you in special] cases. In this 
connection, I would warn you more particularly against the use of 
the catechizing object-lesson, which is made for the school, but not 
for the kindergarten, and to substitute in its place the enlivening 
conversation or suggestive “story”;—also against the excessive and 
particular attention to “forms of knowledge”: these must be used, 

not ¢aught, in the construction of “forms of life and of beauty’,, 





Later in connecting-classes and in the school, the pure abstract 
“form of knowledge or cognition” is in place, but not in the kinder- 
garten. Let your stories, too, be simple in plot and style—never 
complicated, always with a few prominent, well connected points 
and a definite aim, and let your songs and games have a meaning 
for the chi/d more than merely for yourselves. E.H. 
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Froebel at Triest. 


BY R. BENFEY. 








It has long been my conviction that Froebel’s work would exer- 
cise a far-reaching influence upon all nations, and my last journey 
would have given me that conviction, had I not had it betore. 

From Zueffer in Styria, whose baths I had used for sanitary 
purposes, I went to Z7ies¢ in order to pass four weeks near the sea. 
Here the conspicuous signs of the various Italian kindergartens 
attracted my attention. Some read “Giardino infantile Froebeliano,” 
others “Giardino infantile privato.” This aroused my curiosity and 


I felt a desire to determine the causes for these differences in name; 


but my want of familiarity with the Italian language kept me from 
making further inquiries. Shortly afterwards, on returning from an 
excursion I read over the door of a house near the shore and not 
far from the railroad-station: “Deutscher Kindergarten.” I could 
not resist the temptation to enter, and soon I had made the acqaint- 
ance of the excellent and intelligent directress, Miss Schloessing, to 
whom I introduced myself as a friend of Froebel. I was introduced 
by her to the trustee of the kindergarten and to the director of the 
evangelical school, Prof. Weiland. The latter, also a friend of Froe- 
bel’s cause, recommended me again to the director of the Italian 
training-school for female teachers, Prof. Thimaeus by whom I was 
presented to the Director of all the kindergartens of Triest, Prof. 
Castiglioni. Thus, I had ample opportunity to inform myself con- 
cerning the status of Froebel’s cause in the place, and I offer in the 
following the results of my observations. 

Prof. Castiglioni is the centre of all the circles of Italians that 
are interested in the kindergarten movement. He was originally a 
political economist and had done great service to the city of Triest 
by founding an association for the erection of dwellings for work- 
men. His attention was directed to the kindergarten by Miss 
Froehlich’s efforts, and henceforth he gave it his thought and energy. 
He, himself, became a pedagogue and was engaged by the magis- 
trate as teacher in the training-school for teachers and entrusted with 
the direction of all public kindergartens and the inspection of the 


private kindergartens. : 


The magistrate seems, indeed, to have made a judicious select- 
ion in this excellent man. He labors enthusiastically for the cause, 
and seems indefatigable in his new calling to which he devotes his 
whole strength. In Triest, as well as in Venice, they have attained 
what in Germany we still laboriously struggle for. In the training- 
school for female teachers Froebel’s doctrine is taught, and no teach- 
er can obtain her certificate without having proved her fitress for 
the kindergarten, as well as in ordinary branches of instruction. 
Even those who make use of the training-school merely as a higher 
school, without afterwards following the profession, must attend the 
instruction and practice in kindergarten-work. ‘This and Italian are 
obligatory branches for all the pupils. Prof. Castiglioni has charge 
of this instruction in both classes as well as of the theoretical -in- 
struction in a special class for the training of kindergarteners, in 
which he also superintends the work of the remaining teachers. 
The whole institution is under the supervision of Director Thimaeus, 
who does much to advance the new cause. 

After Prof. Castiglioni had led me through the departments 
of the training-school and explained to me the work, he took me to 
the four public kindergartens which are distinguished by the name 
“Giardino infantile Froebeliano.” Were 1 had an opportunity to 
admire the great abundance of means appropriated for the enter- 
prise by the magistrate of the city. 

All four institutions, three of which are in houses built for the 
purpose (the fourth is in a rented building), are placed at the disposal 
of the poorer children free of charge. They are charitable institu- 
tions, being at the same time nurseries and kindergartens; similar to 
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. At certain intervals, physicians visit the kindergartens, examine the 
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the “Volkskindergaerten” of Cassel and Hamburg which have the | 
double purpose, 1) to furmsh the children a home, an asylum, and 
a dinner, while the mothers are at work, 2) to make use of this time 
for intellectual culture according to Froebel’s principles. There are 
about 200 children in each kindergarten, so that 800 enjoy the bene- 
fits of supervised kindergarten occupations ; 600 of these also have a 


ary for the parents to pay a small fee for the dinner. Only in one 
of the kindergartens, which is near the workshops of the Lloyd, the 
dinner is omitted, because, there the factories are closed for a dinner- 
recess. During the recess the kindergarten, too, is closed, the child- 
ren go to their homes and return to the kindergarten in the after- 
noon. Besides every child receives an over-all which is. worn only 
in the kindergarten. All the children, bovs and girls, are dressed in 
blue blouses, light in summer, but heavier in winter. A shoe-fund, 
too, has been established by the magistrate. Quite poor children 
who need shoes, are furnished them by the city ; the director makes 
the selection. A number of charitable institutions, too, gladly give 
contributions in order to furnish the children of very poor parents: 
warmer clothing for winter or help in other wants. Finaily, the 
magistrate has instituted medical inspection in the kindergartens. 


children and give hints to the directresses concerning their treatment. 
In case of sickness, the children obtain medicine and care. 

I was astonished at this truly grand readiness of the magistrate 
to support the kindergartens with means ; and I had almost doubted 
its existence, had 1 not found conviction in the simple, frank manner 
in which Prof. Castiglioni related to me the facts, and in the registers 
kept of all these things, that there is indeed ove magistrate in the [ 
world, who deems the education of little children according to Froe- 
bel of sufficient importance to bring sacrifices. One of the city- 
representatives who happened to be in the first kindergarten corrob- 
orated these facts and added: “It is true the kindergartens cost 
much, but we think the money is well invested ; for we hope that the 
coming generation will in industry and thoroughness make full re- 
turn for our expenditures.” 

These words of the city-representative warmed my inmost soul, 
and I wished that similar ideas might take root elsewhere.—“Zrzie- 
hung der Gegenwart.” 
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“The Child grew.” 


BY REV. A. D. MAYO. — 








One of the most serious drawbacks in the school-education | 
of children is the fact that so many fond parents have a notion that 
their own special darling is exempt from the divine law of gradual 
growth into manhood or womanhood. They read in the good book 
that even the son of God was not excused from the slow, painful 
process of growth in “wisdom” as well as “stature,” and “favor with 
God and man.” But they fancy, somehow, that the Almighty Law- 
giver has let off their John or Mary from the common lot of childish 
and youthful experience, and what was never yet done by anybody 
can be achieved, as a matter of course, by them. 

__ Every child, save their own, must grow in ability to study, to 
digest knowledge, and to reduce it to practical working force and 
character, The vast majority of children find this an exceedingly 
slow process. Indeed, some of the most famous people the world 
has ever seen, like Walter Scott and like Abraham Lincoln, found 
themselves at a pretty advanced age in the category of greenhorns. 
But this particular father does not see why his John, eight years 
of age, should not “drive business” in the primary school as he does 
in the counting-room, at the age of fifty. And this ambitious mother 
is in a chronic quarrel with teachers and school-committees because 
her girl does not sweep through the grades of the high school in the 
style that Mrs. Jones’ Sally made a “ten strike” in society and land- 
ed herself in a brilliant engagement at the end of her first season. 

A large and noisy class of educational “reformers” are abusing 
our school systems as “rotten”, “unpractical,” “visionary,” because 
they do not turn out boys at fifteen fully equipped to launch out for 
themselves and relieve their parents from their support ; or “sprout” 
the quality of independent judgement and self-sacrificing, persever- 





ing industry in girls at fourteen, which not one man or woman in a 
thousand ever acquires and few people learn, save as the result of a 
tussle of years with a rough world. 

But the most unhappy delusion in this class of people is that 
the schools do for their children only what is apparent in their minds 
and characters on graduation day. Leaving out the element of pa- 
rental fondness and the indestructible hopefulness with which the 
world persists in welcoming every new generation, the actual con- 
dition,—mental, moral, and spiritual,—of any set of children on 
graduation-day, at twelve or sixteen, is not especially encouraging. 
We find them limp, green, full of impracticable crotchets and con- 
ceits; in danger of collision with the everlasting laws at every step ; 
too often with defects of character that fill us with apprehension for 
their near future. Why have not these “experts” in the school- 
room, with their new methods of instruction,—these palatial school- 
houses and big school-tax bills,—left a stronger impression on this 
crowd of youngsters? It is “easy as preaching” to fling a bitter and 
satirical leader at the school system and authorities, the morning 
after such an exhibition; especially if the writer is a bachelor who 
has no children, or none that he is acquainted with, from his pre- 
occupation in swinging the word every morning. ‘The press and the 
drawing-room, to say nothing of the pulpit. resound with the depre- 
ciation of all our schools for their inability to mould character and 
mind, and leave their graduates finished examples of the transform- 
ing power of education. 

But if these critics could be permitted to follow these children 
out into actual life and mark how each succeeds, in a manner ; how 
some do attain in an eminent degree ; how, gradually, often as slow- 
ly as the unfolding of the buds in a late spring, the results of the 
faithful work of teachers as well as parents appear ; they might con- 
sent to spare us alittle of their Olympic wrath and scorn. ‘The fact 
is that the best results of al] instruction of children cannot be seen 
in chilhood. By the very nature of the creature, the lower side 
of all instruction first attracts the attention. It ds the superficial, 
the material, the outward and sensational in school and teacher, that 
earliest makes its mark even on the best of pupils. ‘The higher ele- 
ment of the lesson; the upper side of the method of instruction ; 
the indescribable art that links the flying minutes of the recitation- 
hour into a poem or picture; the hints and suggestions that only 
provoke inquiry in the superior scholars; especially the moulding 
effects of a well-digested course of study or discipline, and the silent, 
unconscious teaching of a strong and lovely character in the master ; 
—these things cannot bear hasty fruit. It is things of this sort that, 
like the good seed in the parable, sown broadcast in a schoolroom, 
share the fate of all high things in this strange world, falling by the 
wayside, upon the rocks, in the shallow soil, in the good ground. 
And in proportion as this element in the school-life of children is 
effective, is it shy, circuitous, obscure, and provokingly incapable 
of being summed up in those pretentious tables of statistics which 
are the “valley of dry bones” in our civilization. All the higher in- 
fluences, divine or human, must have time to make their mark. And 
the best result of the first day’s instruction in the primary school 
may be just rising on the horizon when the old man’s eye lights up 
with the flush of his dawning immortality. 

How often is every thoughtful man made aware that his first 
real understanding of his own childhood and youth, his first valuable 
appreciation of his home, church, school,—especially of his superior. 
teachers,—comes with the experience of years! How often, at some 
crossing of the roads, in a dreary section of his life’s journey, a re- 
membered word of advice, a look out of a face now twenty years 
under the sod, a struggle over a problem, or a tussle against a just 
chastisement in the old schoolroom, comes up like an angelic figure, 
guiding and strengthening! So must it be with the higher methods 
of our best new school-keeping. Because it 1s superior, must its 
higher outcome be waited for during the whole life of its subjects ? 
The reckless people who, in the interest of a cheap economy or a 
hand-to-mouth theory of the practical, persist in harassing the 
schools and keeping the best teachers always on the anxious seat, 
may be assured that it is their own impatience, and not the advanced 
education of the time, that is at fault. Keep at the child in the best 
way revealed to you, and the child will grow.—“Wat. jl. of Educ.” 
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(Continued, ) 

This idea has traversed ages of light and ages of darkness, be- 
ing sometimes quite lost sight of; therefore it is not indifferent to fol- 
low its historical development before tracing an outline of its possi- 
ble application to the management of our own parks, - with due re- 
gard to the difference of aim in different societies. 

(d) ‘The first garden-schools surrounied the temples and hos- 
pitals. When the school became independent, it carned the garden- 
teaching in its protestantism agains: the demoded (out of fashion) 
gods. Alexander gave his old teacher, Aristotle, one of these gar- 
den-schools, the Nymphzeum, full of rare plants and animals. 

Tired of warring, his successors, Eumenes, Attalus, Ptolemzeus 
Soter, transferred their rivalry from the battle-field to their garden- 
schools, where the fruits of Asia were acclimatized, and where vege- 
table and animal anatomy and physiology attained, at once, a cer- 
tain excellence. 

Under Theophrastus, Zopyrus, Erasistratus, Nicander, the 
school-gardens of Athens, Pergamos, Alexandria, attracted thous- 
ands of students of nature. Kings felt honored by being their dis- 
ciples, and toxicology became almost a royal corner in science. In 
it Mithridates acquired a fame by his experiments on conium, opium, 
hyosciamus, and their antidotes, and Cleopatra by hers on animal 
poisons, under the tutorship of Cleophantus. 

Later and westward, Theodoric in Lombardy, and Charlemagne 
in his whole empire, took personal pains to organize garden-schools, 
among other barriers they meant to oppose to the incoming long 
hibernation of the human mind. But all in vain. The subsequent 
awakening took place in the model gardens planned and grown by 
Alfonzo d' Est and Como di Medici, where was prepared a new birth 
of mankind, forcibly called Renaissance. Next, Henry de Navarra 
laid out the Jardins de Montpellier, which became’the hot-bed of an 
illustrious lineage of naturalists and physicians. 

Not content with these reminiscences I went again in search of 
public gardens more akin to our ideal of garden-schools, and came 
back with more definite forms of open-air teaching, by which the school 
may be almost unlimitedly enlarged without erecting new buildings. 

(e) The $ardin des Plantes of Paris was the first modern gar- 
den-school. Buffon, Daubenton, Cuvier, de Jussieu, Lamarck (the 
intellectual father of Charles Darwin by the by), worked with their 
brains and hands at its creation and successive reorganizations. . . . . 
This garden, besides being the resort, delight and natural book of the 
children of ali Europe, became the laboratory of ’de Blainvilla, 
Cuvier, Lacepede, in comparative anatomy, . of Claude Bernard and 
Brown Sequard in physiology, of Becquerel in electricity ; the open- 
air studio of Barrie and Mene, who, too poor, to buy models, would 

bribe their models with part of their own dry-bread breakfast and the 
certainty of fame in bronze. So many naturalists, physiologists, artists, 
poets, philosophers have studied or taught there, that it might as 
well now be called “Les Fardin des grands hommes”. Though 
somewhat antiquated as a garden, and delapidated as a museum 
which hides instead-of showing its unfold treasures of Natural His- 
tory, itis yet the Natural school, the most frequented and studied in 
Europe ; it remains a paradise of flowers for women and children 
and of shades for old folks: happy those who can yet sit on its 
rough old benches, under its arched elms and lindens, or under the 
giant cedar brought there from Lebanon in the hat of Daubenton. 

(f) ‘The popular gardens of Milan, Florence, the Tuileries, the 

Allées of the Luxembourg, the Buttes Chaumount, and the Bois de 
Boulogne, the Central, Prospect, Fairmount and Lincoln parks, and 
many others in London, Southampton, Edinburgh, etc., afford more 
comtort to the busy thau instruction to the young folks; yet I am 
ready to admit that many images are unconsciously stored in these 
rambles, which turn up ideas when wanted. 

The botanical gardens of Padua, Pisa, Leyden, Breslau, Mont- 
pellier, are parts of the vast foundation of the. Renaissance which 
revived science and letters, but stood too high above the wants of 





the masses to serve us as models. 





The discovery I made nearest to our ideal garden school was 
the. park of Montsoury, then (1877) in preparation for the children 
of all the schools and colleges of Paris. Its plans had been matured 
by the scientific leaders of the Municipal Council of Paris, Littré, 
Charton, Bourneville. This park consists of beautiful grounds 
slightly inclined toward the sun, and ornamented with an arabesque 
palace of the Khedive, now an observatory and museum: When 
this book-of natural history will be all written in green and blooming 
patches, it will accomodate by squads many thousand students and 
children every day. So will, ina less formal manner, the gardens 
of Acclimatization renovated from those which were part of the en- 
gines of the Macedonian Crusade for the civilisation and unification 
of the old world. The teachers who planned these garden-schools 


teach yet, twenty-three-hundred years after their death: so mani- 
festly immortal are those who deserve “Ja vie future”. 
These were the nearest approach to what I wanted; though I 


must confess nobody but one who had seen a garden-school in his 
mind eyes could have said: that is an approach to it. 

(g) However, these public resorts contain other elements of 
education interspersed with the customary attractions. 

These European Gardens are mythological, fashionable, bo‘an- 
ical, zoological, conservatories of exotics, or acclimatizatioa grounds, 
often of a mixed character; almost all disposed for the varied 
amusements in which children, and many grown people as well, find 
ample scope for mirth, activity, versatility, and the cultivation of 
their imaging and imagining powers. 

Some of these public grounds, stately in lines and subdued in 
tones, unfold in their rectangular walks, like the Pincio of Rome, all 
the known busts of antiquity—copies, to be sure, but correct enough 
to let the passer-by read on them the marble-proofs of the text of 
Tacitus, Plutarch, Appian: that is already garden-school education. 
Let me acknowledge here that our parks already contain monu- 
ments of this kind, some good, some .... No matter. Consider- 
ing that perfection is as rare in a bronze or marble population as 
in those temporarily cast in flesh and bone,—that is one fine speci- 
men in a thousand bad or indifferent ones; we must find our statues 
as good as the average anywhere except one: namely that which 
represents Walter Scott as he was when excess of labor had already 
deformed his cranium by enlargement of the ventrieles. Sucha 
pathological specimen of softening of the brain, instead of the poet- 
ical figure of the author of the Waverly Novels can obliterate for- 
ever in the young the sense of the significance of intellectual types: 
take it away, that fos¢ truth lie, take it away! 


(h) Other parks — not unlike the Olympus, or the Elysean. 


Fields—are peopled with gods and heroes whose sight does an in- 
commmensurable good to the young sight-seeker, by admitting him 
to physiognomic intimacy with the Past. These gods and heroes 
were hypothesis like our forces: attraction, electricity &c. They 
had lasted during and for the social evolution over which they pre- 
sided ; but now, nothing remains of their truly divine power to move 
the world onward with an idea, but the shadow of that idea fixed 
on their features by some knowing, though unknown artist. So far 
as to comprehend Jupiter, we must contemplate his representation 
attributed to Phidias or Asculapius — finding -his statue the perfect 
likeness of his grand-father, though in diminutive proportions, and 
in every trait unlike his fathers, the artist, — we do not stoop to In- 
quire if the god of medicine was in the flesh the son of Apollo and 
the grand-son of Jupiter, but we see, in the form of his hereditary 
likeness, that the ancients knew more of atavism than the recent ob- 
servations of Broca and his friends have suggested. For my part! 
could not have realized the antique revolt of women against the Fate 
before the Basin of Niobe in the garden of Versailles, but I did at 
once when I glanced at the Niobe of the Museum of Berlin. | 

Thus the garden and the museum far above the book in vital- 
ities, correct or supplement each other’s impressions, making each 
generation in its turn live in the past, and in the future as it 1s indi- 
cated in the aspirations of artists. To the appreciation of our psycho- 
physiological capacity for receiving impressions, like heliotypes, @ 
passing, is due the creation of these resorts of the multitude where the 
education of, and by the senses is incessant and forcible. 

(To be continued.) 
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